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a feeling of duty to take charge of the Indian 
farm at Tunesassa. I hope he may be blessed. 

26th.— Dear little Francis Wood deceased 
last evening about, or a little after nine o'clock, 
of congestion of the lungs. It must be a great 
bereavement to his parents. He was a very 
bright and active child. Poor J. and Susan 
deserve the sympathy of their friends, amidst 


vineyard. One said, “I go, but went not.” 
This is poor me. I say by my dress “I go,” 
but go not in heart. I do feel more of a wil- 
lingness. Am I not willing? 

10th.— ——- spoke. My mind was occupied 
too much with outward things, not enough on 
God. May I strive to come before God, and 
earnestly crave power to resist Satan, the cruel 
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ter PHILADELPHIA. all their complicated trials. enemy, when he comes with the sons of God as 
H Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to Silent meeting, but it felt good to me, the] in Job’s days, and may I strive to say like little 
-, JOSEPH WALTON, latter part of it, though I was so unworthy, so | Samuel of old, “speak, Lord, for thy servant 
a. Moonzstows, Burtixeton Co., N. J. wicked when I went, the latter part of the heareth. 
dee iomancanion meeting I thought of a dream, which I had| “Lift up your heads, oh ye gates, and be ye 
= Bautered as sccond-class matter at Pailadeiphia P.O. | on Sixt _ morning. I had often had dreams | lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
son, or TLL | that showed me the danger I was in, and on|Glory shall come in. Who is this King of 
lea, Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. going to bed that night under some anxious|Glory? The Lord, strong and mighty; the 
ft _(Continued from page 26.) , thoughts, I wished that I could be favored | Lord, mighty in battle.” I will try to seek to 
LE 1852.—Ninth Month 5th.—At Parkersville. | with a comforting dream, but I concluded I} Him to strive against the cruel enemy for me. 
ned. Silent Meeting. Saw dear teacher Elizabeth | was too wicked to be comforted. In the morn-| Fifth-day.—I had thought the meeting would 
arn, (Walter). She is to be married now in the| ing, when I woke, I had dreamed I had three | have closed in silence, when -—— appeared in 
rah course of a few weeks. May she enjoy the bless-| little birds on my hand trying to get free. I|a most solemn supplication, giving thanks for 
a ing of heaven upon her. Dear Minerva (Webb), | had caught them in a house while trying to get | sending faithful laborers amongst us, also de- 
= ad family were so kind to me, coming over | out of a closed window. They nearly escaped | siring that all might bow before the Most High. 
shes for me and then taking me back, also taking | many times from me. It was my intention to} I hope I may try more and more to bow my 
ton, me about while there. I do hope the teacher | let them go, when I got to the door. On awak-| neck wholly to the yoke, and not to be so stiff 
ton, § vill succeed in that school to satisfaction. ing, I could not make out whether it meant} necked. I know I have tried more since. 
to 12th.—Silent meeting. I resolve and re-re-| comfort or warning. In meeting it came into| 16th.—A sweet prayer from dear H. Gibbons 
che) @ “lve, but never obey. Much company here. | my mind that these little birds were three of | for the aged, the middle aged and the young. 
| §1 § Abram Gibbons here to tea. He reminds me | us young people in this meeting, that the Saviour | Oh, may my eyes be more and more anointed 
dith, 80 much of dear father. I mean to try to be} had laid his hand upon, to rescue us from] with eye salve to see the beauty of holiness, 
a obedient. My heart is so wicked ; none but God | death; that it was his intention to set us at|and may I be more and more willing to give 
; Ry help me, and my Saviour; cast me not off, | liberty (the true liberty), when He had brought | up my will and walk lowly and hold out pa- 
ck, I beseech of thee. ; vee us to the right state. It is such a comfort to| tiently and in faith to the end. 
dley 19th.—I do almost despair of ever giving up | think that He will keep us in his hand till He also spoke from the request of Caleb’s 
diey § my all to Him that calls. I read that they | gets us to the right place to liberate; that it is} daughter, “ Thou hast given me a south land ; 
= “which resist shall receive to themselves damna- | his intention to keep us. Oh! Holy Father, | give me also springs of water. Oh, that I who 
r BR tion.” I am like the Jews of old, “stiff-necked | make me truly thine. John P. Balderson in-| am here, blessed with a comfortable and favored 
i and uncircumcised in heart and ears; ye do-al-| tends having an appointed meeting here this| situation, highly favored, may I desire more 
) ways resist the Holy Ghost.” I am like Simon | afternoon. I am so glad. He has been here, | earnestly for springs of water, springs of living 
Dr. of old, in the “ gall of bitterness and in the bond | and some young friends, and it seems to me it| water to nourish my soul. 
te of iniquity.” Oh, I would, Holy Father, that} is stubborn self was too kindly dealt with.| Dear Mary Kite has been with us the last week 
W thou shouldst change me. Thou art all-power- | Dear William Kite came nearest the point. I | visiting families. It has been my privilege to wait 
fal; why need I be thus so long. Though thy | know, sad indeed is my state. I wish that I | upon her some, and to sleep with her. I wish I 
will mercy must be nearly wearied out, oh, continue} need not trouble my friends any more. could be as good as dear Hannah Gibbons. She 
ityet longer, and save me. I can’t do it. 29th.—One month ago dear Phebe W. Roberts | had a sitting in our family on Fifth-day after- 
t Hannah Gibbons spoke in meeting. I] was at our meeting. “Tell me, oh, thou whom| noon. May I be faithful to deny self and take 
rv feel that the most of the encouragement belongs my soul lovest, where thou feedest, where thou | up the cross. I had desired to have my mind 


another dear Friend, but as I was not re- 
proved, it may be that I can take a little of the 
ticouragement. She commenced with, “Our 
Saviour, when upon earth, commanded the 
multitude to sit on the ground to he fed,” de- 






















makest thy flock to rest at noon, for why 
should I be as one that turneth aside, by the 
flocks of thy companions.” 

This morning opened a concern to go 
to the Indian settlement at Tunesassah, and he 


delivered from a care or desire of going to 
Westtown (as a teacher), during the time this 
dear friend was with us, and that passage 
spoken helps me much, “The lot is cast into 

























































: , the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of 

onth uring that we might be willing to be lowly, | and his wife were liberated. the Lord.” 

- reminding us that the hungering state was| Dear Mary Kite opened a concern, which Under this date, the following beautiful lines 
sed, quoting the passage, “ Blessed are they | had for some time rested with her to visit the | are found in her diary. 

vhich do hunger and thirst after righteousness, | families of West Chester Preparative Meeting. Love or Jxsus! 

is. any shall be filled.” In the latter part | How many favors! ho cheno clit cece tem bene 

The ressed a tried mind, “Behold the Lord’s}| Tenth Month 3rd.—Surely the Lord is mer- Hangs at the mother’s breast ; 

a, at nd is not shortened, that it cannot save, | ciful in dealing with me, a poor sinner and re- Safe folded in her anxious arms, 

West neither has his ear grown heavy, that it cannot | bellious. Our dear friend Margaret Morton Receiving food and rest. 

0 at hear.” “Why sayest thou,oh Jacob, and speak- | deceased on Fourth-da night. She was so And while, thro’ many a painful path, 

to be est, O, Israel. My way is hid from the Lord, | gentle always. I think Tata saw her temper The travelling parent speeds, 

| ‘xt my judgment is past over from my God.” | ruffled by angry passions in the least. Her ae a ee on 

ttee. He giveth power to the faint, and to them | words so gentle, her spirit so lamb-like, through ; ~~ 


Should some short start his quiet break, 
He fondly strives to fling 

His little arms about her neck, 
And closer seems to cling! 


at have no might He increaseth strength.” 
thought some were ready to say, “ My 
hess, oh, my leanness.” ——— seems to have 


all her sufferings. May her example be long 
remembered by me. —— spoke, quoting the 
parable of the two sons sent to work in the 






























Poor child! maternal love alone 
Preserves thee first and last ; 

Thy parent’s arms, and not thy own, 
Are those that hold thee fast. 

















So souls that would to Jesus cleave, 
And hear his secret call, 

Must every fair pretension leave, 
And let the Lord be all; 


Keep close to me, thou helpless sheep, 
The Shepherd softly cries; 

Lord! tell me “ what ’tis close to keep,” 
The listening sheep replies. 


Thy whole dependence on me fix, 
Nor entertain a thought, 

Thy worthless schemes with mine to mix, 
Bat venture to be naught ! 


Fond self-direction is a reef— 
Thy strength, thy wisdom flee, 
When thou art nothing in thyself, 

Thou then, art close to me. 











18th.—One year ago my dear father de- 
ceased. Many were my cries at that time and 


to be anything or nothing. 
24th.— 
































whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 


intents of our hearts, and show us our sins. 


sin. 
for thy mercy’s sake. 
Elizabeth Hayes has deceased. 


from having it so to flow. 


passed through much suffering of body, but tha 


than her bodily. Some Friends told me tha 






got into the customs of the world and were giv 
ing up the cross. 










round the neck. 
27th.— Monthly Meeting. 
good one. 











many my desires to be made better. I felt that 
I was not ready to die, am I any better now? 
I think I have lately, through condescending 
mercy, been more willing to take up the cross 


spoke from the text, where some 
of the newly convinced, when queried with 
whether they had received the Holy Ghost, 
answered, “ We have not 30 much as heard, 
It is that 
holy indwelling principle given to every man, 
that teaches when to hate sin and makes them 
desire to be pure; it leads them to God, to look 
at the Saviour whom they have praised, and 
f seeking Him to have their sins washed away. 
They must feel for it every day, and it will 
lead them into the path that the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen, into that path of humility and 
nothingness in the world’s estimation, which 
the worldly wise hath not seen nor can see; it 
is that which can discern our thoughts and the 


Oh! may I wait upon it more earnestly every 
day, and depend more upon it to teach me. 
Oh, that I might be worthy to have the Holy 
Ghost poured out on me, as it was on some for- 
merly, not to make me great, but to wrap me 
up in a pure love to God, and make me hate all 
Keep me, oh! Holy Father, and save me 


She seemed 
to be in the bloom of health. Dear Morris 
Cope spoke at the ground, reminding us of the 
way in which we might have our peace “ flow 
as a river,” saying it was through disobedience 
to the still, small voice that we were prevented 
Dear Phebe W. 
Roberts spoke nearly to the same effect, also 
mentioning that this dear young Friend had 


she said her mental suffering was much more 


the shroud was bound round with white silk an 
inch or more wide, they (and I could feel with 
them), were very sorry that “ Friends” had so | It now appears that plants of the same natural 


I felt sorry to hear that the 
whole of the body was exposed to view. I hope 
if it should please my Heavenly Father to take 
me soon from this world, that my friends would 
put the worthless remains in a plain coffin, 
shrouded in a muslin garment plainly gathered 


It was such a 
Dear Phebe W. Roberts here, and 
spoke first, warning the young, saying that the 
trumpet seemed to sound louder and louder, 
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For “THE » 
German Correspondence, 

A passage from a letter written by our |i 
correspondent, E. S. Kite, throws some light on 
the sleeping habits of the Germans. She way 
boarding at a country house, on the mountain. 
side, near St. Andreasberg. She says: 


When we came up yesterday, we found 
everything ready for us, and I wish thee could 
have seen the beds, they were so high! [ jp. 
vestigated, and found they expected us to 
between two feather beds, both immense! 
explained my being used to the mattress, and 
preferred a thinner cover. The woman wa 
amazed ; but said, of course, if I wished ; so 
were changed. This morning she met us wi 
an anxious inquiry, if we really were warm 
enough, and said her husband could not believe 
it possible, but was sure we must “ tot gefroren,” 
which means literally frozen to death. 

St. Andreasberg is a charming, quaint little 
town, with winding, crooked streets that wander 
up and down the steep mountain sides, so that 
through many I am sure no wagon would dare 
venture, even if they were wide enough. The 
roofs are all red, and to-day I learned that the 
upper stories of them all were barns. It is 
haying time, and the mountain sides are alive 
with people, mostly women and girls, and the 
loads they carry seem incredible — really one 
only sees the feet, so that they look like walk- 
ing hay-stacks. 

At Nordhausen I took a cup of coffee at the 
station, and ate my breakfast in peace, then 
started toexplore. Nothing suits me better than 
to be alone with my Baedecker (guide book), 
and to find my way about in such an old town, 
Were a German along I should not get to see 
so much, because they would not talk so to the 
common people as I can do, being a stranger. 
Nordhausen is very, very old. I wandered along 
the streets from one to another, and whenever 
I saw one that was narrower and more windi 
I turned into it. Every little while there woul 
be a passage between the houses, simply a flight 
of winding stone steps, up which I would ven- 
ture and after turning more corners, going along 
passages, and climbing more steps, I would come 
out on the street above. As I wandered alon 
in this way, I came to a great thick wall, wi 
a high tower, and about the sides were Hebrew 
inscriptions in stone. Of course I was curious, 
and ran up a flight of steps at the side, and 
there round a corner I saw two women washing. 
I questioned them, and they very willingly told 
me that the old tower and wall was not a part 
of the town wall, but a Jewish enclosure, aod 
the tower was used for a temple. This was 
probably in the days when the Jews were 8 
persecuted. As I showed much interest, they 
offered to show me the interior, and I gladly 
accepted. There were two families living 1 
the tower, one above and the other below. | 
walls were at least from four to five feet thick, 
and the little windows let only a dim light 
into the rooms. I gave the woman twenty 
phenning for the children, which seemed to 
please her, and she sent her little boy with me 
to another tower, from which I had a splendid 
view of the town. 

But the most interesting thing in Nordhausea 
is the old cathedral, built in 936, or at least 
begun then by the widow of Heinrich L, kaiser 
of Germany. He followed with one exception 
the descendants of Charlemagne. My 
ker speaks of its objects of interest, so natural 
that was one of my first objective pols. 
came to the wall surrounding the cat 








































entreating them to bow low before God, speak- 
ing of the time when the trumpets were sounded 
around the walls of the ancient cities and that 
every man’s prayer was unto his God. 

Then William Kite spoke, also warning the 
young, entreating us not to harden our hearts. 
Dear Mary Kite also supplicated for us all. Oh, 
that I may be favored to bow low and be noth- 
ing. I am determined to. Then dear Phebe 
felt constrained to speak again, and some Friend 
was encouraged to follow the leadings of the 
Lord, “ Put on strength in the name of the 
Lord and journey forward, thou hast encom- 
passed this mountain long enough. How in- 
structive, how confirming. —— was favored 
to make me feel more deeply than before. 
Oh, that I may bow low and be willing to 
be nothing. Thou only, Oh, Holy Father, 
can do it; be merciful unto me, and cleanse 
me and purify me. When I am tempted to 
throw aside the cross in company, may I be re- 
minded of this passage, “It is the Lord; let 
him do what seemeth Him good.” How en- 
couraging it is to me, what a comfort that my 
Saviour is still merciful to me. “ A bruised reed 
will He not break and smoking flax will He 
not quench till He bring forth judgment unto 
victory.” Oh, that He would enable me to be vic- 
torious over my many and grievous sins. Oh, 
bow me lowly down and enable me to obey, so 
that I can in truth seek to thee, to show me my 
sins and enable me to use the language, “Search 
me and know my thoughts; search me, and see 
if there be any wicked way in me.” Refine me, 
in thy furnace, in thy seventh furnace. 

In the last meeting dear H. G., again en- 
couraged the young Friends to bow low. Ifsome 
little portion of all this good should only be for 
me, poor, unworthy me. On Sixth-day afternoon 
the committee met, and I believe they were sat- 
isfied. I am thankful. How willing, though 
wicked I am to feel set up with it. How wil- 
ling to receive honors from men, whether it has 
been given me or not. A verse in the Bible 
has in some measure brought me a little more 
lowly. “How can ye believe, which receive 
honor from men, and seek not the honor which 
eemeth from God only.” Save me yet, oh, Holy 
Father, though so prone to sin. 

(To be continued.) 



























































Ir seems almost incredible that a family of 
plants such as the Leguminosee, which includes 
peas, beans, vetches and so many wholesome 
things, should also harbor plants eminently in- 
jurious to animal life. It was on this account 
that doubts were for years freely expressed as 
to the accuracy of the observations of Western 
cattlemen, that plants of the genus Astragalus, 
and its relatives, were the cause of the craziness 
and death of animals which fed on them. The 
observations were at length so conclusive, that 
one especially, Astragalus mollissima, is general- 
ly regarded as a very great enemy to cattle 
raisers, and to the raiser of horses especially. 
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-; order have in Australia the same virulence. A 
very beautiful shrubby legume, called Temple- 
tonia, not far removed from our Crotalaria, and 
the Lupines, has been found very deadly. An 
English woman took it for a relative of the 
English broom, and made an infusion for troub- 
les the broom is supposed to help—jaundice being 
one of them. One cupful of the infusion pro- 
duced death within an hour. It has been said 
that our Lupine is not wholly a safe plant, and 
this behavior of its relative does not help its re- 
putation.— The Independent. 
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.” gd after some search found a gate that was 
yt locked, and entered into the graveyard 


ghich surrounds the building. Once more it 
































































00 gas to me as though I had been dropped down 
was into the middle of the fifth century. | scarcely 
ain. jgred tread on the stones, for fear the noise 
night waken some mysterious shade—the cathe- 
und jral itself looked so old—the massive towers 
vuld gd the arches of the cloisters, then the doors 
in- yere covered with iron bands crossing in all 
ep directions to keep them together. As I wan- 
| dered about in front of the cloister, a little 
and § jead appeared from a window up above, and a 
was thild’s voice asked if I wished to go over the 
ne! jilding. 1 answered in the affirmative, and 
i yas told to enter by a certain door, and there 
arm [would find her grandfather. I followed her 
lieve direction, and on opening the massive door, 
en,” came into the great building. The first im- 
ion was of barrenness —the cold white 
ittle walls, the stone floors, with recumbent figures 
nder arved therein, worn almost smooth by the feet 
that ofthe multitude in all the years; then the gro- 
dare 9 tsque carvings in stone of knights and bishops, 
The § who had so sought to perpetuate their fame. 
t the Soon I saw a bent old man, with a few remain- 
It is § ing white hairs, tottering towards me. I soon 
alive § \arned that he was quite deaf, and my voice 
| the #f rised the echoes in the quaint old building as 
rone ff [spoke with him; his kindly face and manner 
alk- # won my heart at the first instant, and we be- 
came very good friends before we parted. I 
tthe ff explained that I was deeply interested in every- 
then thing old, was charmed with Nordhausen, and 
than # wanted to see everything that he could show 
0k), § me, He then asked me to look about while he 
own, § went for the keys. Of course there were pic- 
osee § tures and altars all about, of whose respective 
othe § values he informed me. The one word that was 
oger. § always on his tongue was the “ heilige Matilda” 
long (aint M), it was she who built the cathedral, 
ever # and she who had founded its greatness — and 
id the old man grew quite eloquent as he told of 
oul their former splendor. “Ach! Fraulein,” he 
fight § wid“es ist alles so anders jetzt ” (it is so dif- 
ven- § ferent now). The choir was decorated by very 
slong = interesting old carvings in wood, and on one 
come § side of the high altar was a wood carving of 
along the“heilige Matilda,” bearing a model of her 
with beloved cathedral, and on the other the “ heilige 
brew Helena,” the mother of Constantine (I did not 
nous, tell him my own opinion in regard to her sanc- 
, and tity), bearing a cross. My old guide told me 
hing. that it was she who had found the holy cross. 
told Down below in the crypt it was so dark that 
part we had to have a candle. The choir is directly 
, and above, and the floor is supported by massive, 
j Was low columns. In the crypt is buried an old 
re 80 knight who was assassinated while hearing the 
they mass before the altar there. As we came up 
ladly into the warm sunshine, I felt glad. The weight 
Nhe of all the centuries seemed to press upon one 
! therein the gloom. He showed me the gorgeous 
hick, costumes of the priests—gold and silver brocade 
light velvets, and the heaviest fabrics wrought with 
vent] gold. Before I went he gave me his blessing 
d to tnd hoped I would come safely home to my 
h me friends. He told me that he was so lonely. 
endid “Ach Fraulein,” he said “ich bin so einsam 
jetzt,” then he explained that his old wife and 
unen only son had lately died. She was too old to 
least work, except do a little knitting, but when he 
calser went home, she was there, and now there were 
plion only the grandchildren, and he was so lonely. 
oa And then he wanted to know my family his- 
3 | lory, and if my parents lived, and where I came 





from, all of which I told him. I would have 






said longer, but I had to hurry back to the 
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station to meet I—, and on the way I found 
more quaint streets and narrow passages, and 
came by the old Rathhouse, with a hideous red 
and yellow “ Rowland ” column and a beautiful 
Luther fountain. From Nordhausen it was a 
short way by train to Kelbra, there we took a 
carriage, and a two hours’ ride brought us up 
to the famous ruin, and the new monument to 
Kaiser Wilhelm on the top of the highest of 
the Kyffhauser range. There were three men 
in the same conveyance with us, aud dozens of 
other carriages and carts, fur this is now one 
of the most visited places in the country. The 
Kyffhauser range is an isolated spur belonging 
to the Thuringer forest rather than the Harz, 
and rising about a thousand feet from the plains, 
densely wooded, and several of the heights 
crowned by beautiful ruins. But the most in- 
teresting of all is the one on which this colossal 
monument is being erected. You know the le- 
gend, no doubt. The Emperor Frederick, called 
Barbarossa from his red beard, went on a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, and never returned, 
and the people unwilling to believe that so be- 
loved a ruler could die in so goud a cause, ex- 
plained his not returning by saying that ne had 
taken refuge in the bowels of this mountain, 
where he was held in a magic sleep, from which 
he would waken and come forth when Germany 
should once more be a glorious united nation. 
This, in those old days, was a common suppo- 
sition among the people, not only in relation to 
Barbarossa, but to others who had unaccounta- 
bly disappeared. In the wild Norse mythology, 
the great one-eyed Wodan, when pursued and 
overcome by the powers of darkness, took refuge 
in the mountains where he slept his long winter 
sleep until ready to burst forth with renewed 
strength, and drive the darkness from the earth, 
and so when by the introduction of Christianity 
the people were forced to look up to another 
deity, they could not conceive of the fact that 
those they had worshipped so long did not exist 
—they were all transferred from Heaven, to 
dwell forever in the bosom of the mountains. 

The old saying of Barbarossa was so popular 
and firmly fixed in the hearts of the people, 
that when the late Emperor William succeeded 
in forming a united Germany, and in establish- 
ing a unity of coinage of weights and measures, 
and in abolishing all taxes from one little 
country to another, he was looked upon as hav- 
ing fulfilled the saying, and this monument was 
decided to be placed upon the summit where 
the old Barbarossa was supposed to sleep. On 
the lower part, carved in stone, is a giant figure 
of the old emperor, with his beard, that has 
never ceased to grow, covering his entire body. 
He is represented as just awakening, and as 
being dazed by the splendor of the new empire. 
Above is a colossal figure of Wm. I. on horse- 
back in bronze. 

We reached home after twice changing cars, 
at eight o’clock. I will just add that as | sit in 
the garden the odor of new mown hay comes 
most deliciously to me from the meadow just 
beyond. There are a dozen or so men and 
girls turning the hay, and as it is dry, the latter 
carry it in enormous bundles on their backs, 
and bring it to the barn; they look so happy 
and contented. 


A young man having called on his phy- 
sician, said: “ Now, sir, 1 wish no more trifling ; 
my desire is that you at once strike at the root 
of my disease.” “It shall be done,” replied the 
doctor; and lifting his cane, he smashed the 
wine-decanter which stood on the table. 
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From “ THE INDEPENDENT. 


Flowers in Greenland. 


BY WM. E. MEEHAN, MEMBER OF THE PEARY RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. 


The finding of wild flowers blossoming on the 
table-lands of Greenland and in recently bared 
spots in the neve of the inland ice is one of the 
greatest wonders of the arctic regions, and more 
than anything else forcibly illustrates the per- 
sistency with which plants will grow and flourish 
in spite of what seems unfavorable environment. 
One of the richest spots in this particular, which 
came under the writer’s notice, was that portion 
of Prudhoe Land, which lies on the summit of 
Greenland to the west of McCormick Bay. The 
spot was reached, after infinite toil, on the twen- 
ty-fifth day of July, 1892. After clambering 
the steep cliffs for two or more hours, the table- 
land was reached. The ground was soft and 
wet, and the feet sank ankle deep in pebbly 
mud. Through it in all directions ran streams 
and rills of the sweetest water. 

At first the eye took in nothing but a seem- 
ingly utterly barren region, extending some two 
miles inland, and terminated in the background 
by the great ice-cap, shining with a hideous 
white glare, and which seemed to roll away 
endlessly to the horizon. But soon, as the eyes 
became accustomed to the scene, yellow spots 
began to appear on the apparently barren and 
muddy plain, until the whole surface fairly 
glowed with golden poppies, pleasantly contrast- 
ed by white flowers of the same species and by 
the more modest whitlow grass. One could 
scarcely walk without stepping on them, and 
they grew clear to the edge of the forbidding 
ice-cap. But a more wonderful spectacle was 
to follow. Leaving the table-land, the writer, 
with a friend and a South Greenland Eskimo 
interpreter, began a tramp through the neve, or 
granular ice, toward the main body of the vast 
frozen sea. A quarter of a mile from the shore 
& spot was come upon, perhaps three or four 
hundred yards in extent, from which the gran- 
ular ice was all melted. Thickly dotted over 
this oasis in the frozen wilderness were poppies 
and whitlow grass, potentillas and two or three 
other familiar plants, all blooming as gayly as 
though no ice was near. Clumps of grass, also, 
attempted to brighten the scene ; but these seem- 
ed not to enjoy the situation, for, for the most 
part they were sickly and pale in color. 

While grass is common throughout the whole 
extent of the west shore of Greenland, it is nut 
often found far above the arctic circle covering 
the ground as it does in the United States. It 
exists generally in small patches only, and where 
it is seen in bright green plots of more than 
usual size, it almost invariably indicates the site 
of an existing or once existing Eskimo settle- 
ment, and far to the north of the favorite ren- 
dezvous of the musk ox. The unusual luxuri- 
ance of the grass about the Eskimos settlements 
is due to the careless and filthy habits of these 
strange people. The five or six small stone huts 
which generally constitute a settlement are rare- 
ly more than a few yards apart, and each has 
beside it a smaller structure for dogs. As the 

nature of the soil in Greenland precludes the 
raising of vegetables, the exclusive food of the 
natives is, therefore, animal; and the families; 
as they pick the bones of a seal or other bexast 
reasonably clean, throw them, together with 
such offal as cannot be eaten, in a heap outside 
their respective huts, where they putrify. The 
settlements are invariably on sloping ground, 
and the water, running down toward the sea, 
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carries with it the rotting animal matter and 
distributes it, a splendid fertilizer, over the ad- 
jacent soil; and so, year after year, long after 
the nomadic Eskimos have departed to other 
sections, the grass grows green and healthy, 
showing far out to sea. At the Etah settlement, 
a flourishing place in 1853—when Dr. Kane 
wintered a few miles above, in Rensselaer Bay 
—but abandoned ten or twelve years ago, the 
vegetation in 1892 showed no signs of a loss of 


climes, and the amount of rich matter deposited 
by them may be of great value in the future to 
that great arctic island. 

Next to mosses, lichens occupy a prominent 
feature of the polar landscape. Wherever a 
stone or rock is bare of earth or ice, this form 
of vegetable life has obtained a foothold, and 
in thousands of instances completely hides the 
rocks on which they grow. The most notable 
example of this are the Crimson Cliffs, famous 


ject recently, “Crimson and deep rich 
seem too warm a hue to associate with an @, 
vironment of perpetual ice and snow,” 

The commonest plant is the yellow 
Wherever vegetable existence is possible th 
to be found. It seems to flourish equally wel 
in the crevices of the rocks and in the swampy 
lowlands ; in the warm sunny nooks of the 
land, or in the spots recently laid bare by the 





vigor, and, seemingly, the fertilizing it received 
in years gone by is sufficient for many more to 
come. No use is made of this grass by the Es- 
kimos, except as padding in the soles of their 
boots; but the blossom of another species, one 
allied to the “ rabbit’s-foot grass,” and botani- 
cally known as Eriophorum polystachyon, and 
which grows in vast quantities in low, wet places, 
is put to use as punk or tinder, the cotton-like 
head igniting readily from a spark from flint. 

While there are no plants grown by the Es 
kimos for food purposes, there are four natives 
of the arctic regions distinctly edible. One of 
these, a plant which has helped to save the life 
of more than one hardy explorer, is the scurvy 
grass, or Cochlearea officinalis. Its leaves and 
stems, somewhat resembling water cress, are 
most refreshing to a tired and hungry man. 
But while the plant bears a slight likeness to 
watercress, its taste is strongly acid and almost 
identical with that of sorrel. The planf grows 
profusely all over Greenland, one of the first to 
start in spring and one of the last to yield to 
the winter blast. In the south of Greenland, 
near the edge of the arctic circle but not grow- 
ing far above it, is another plant esteemed as 
food. It is a species of rhubarb, though not near- 
ly as fine-flavored as that in cultivation in civil- 
ized lands; it is, in fact, almost insipid, with only 
a slight suggestion of acid. 

A low creeping huckleberry, which grows 
throughout the whole extent of the arctic re- 
gions, affords a fruit eagerly sought for by the 
Eskimos, though not nearly so much esteemed as 
a species of crowberry botanically known as Ein- 
petrum nigrum. This grows in patches, some- 
times covering an acre or more in extent; and 
so abundantly is the fruit borne that in August, 
when ripe, the ground looks as though covered 
with a black cloth. To a civilized stomach there 
is little torecommend in this fruit. There appears 
to be no taste to it, yielding apparently little 
else than a mass of seeds, pulp and water; but 
the Eskimos are passionately fond of the crow- 
berry, and gorge themselves with the fruit as 
long as it lasts. In South Greenland, where 
Danish rule prevailes, the crowberry is preserved 
and dried for winter use. 

Of all the forms of vegetable life in the polar 
regions, mosses are apparently the most abun- 
dant. Their persistence in growth under all 
sorts of discouragements excites constant remark 
and admiration of those who have been fortunate 
enough to observe them. No obstacle seems to 
surely stop their progress. How they advance 
upon and bury dead glaciers and other masses 
of ice, has already been noted in a previous 
article; and the statement, therefore, that in 
valleys from which frozen rivers have receded, 
these cryptogamous plants speedily carpet with 
green the desolation which had been caused by 
the great ice masses, is not surprising. In Blauzy 
Dael, a picturesque valley on Disco Island, the 
ground moraine has been buried so deep by the 
mosses that for ten miles one walks over it as 
on a carpet of velvet. This class of vegetable 
life, in fact, fulfils the same duty in Greenland 
that other forms of plant life do in more favored 





















cliffs on the west side of Robertson’s Bay are 
also thickly covered with this red lichen; but, 
strange to say, those on the east side are hidden 


though Dr. Hayes in his “ Long Boat Journey,” 
gives it a bad character as regards healthfulness. 


Greenland. 


second belt there begins and continues to the 
southern limit of Melville Bay; and the third 
embraces, at least, the remainder of Greenland 





in every arctic story, and which extend north 
from Cape York for many miles to the great 
Petowik glacier. 
gray granite, but this color has long been hid- 
den from human eyes. 
seen at sea they gleam with a dull crimson glow, 
which but deepens as they are approached. The 
change has been ena 


The material of these cliffs is 


As far as they can be 


t by a small orange- 
red lichen, which clings so closely to its rocky 
home that it is impossible to dislodge it without 
bringing with it some of the rock itself. The 


with a dull black species, said to be edible, 


In noting what are usually termed the more 
attractive forms of vegetation, the blooming 
plants, there may be said to be three belts in 
The first of these begins at Cape 
Farewell and extends northward a few hundred 
miles to a point a short distance beyond Godt- 
haab and just above the arctic circle. The 


which ends about the eighty-second degree north 
latitude. In the first belt are found a species 
of evergreen, Abies obovata, which grows to a 
height of from four to eight feet ; a dwarf rhod- 
odendron ; willows and birches, which lift their 
heads only a few inches from the ground, but 
cover a radius of several feet; and besides the 
usual arctic flora, many plants which find a 
home in the north New England States and in 
the Dominion of Canada. Among these may 
be mentioned the herbaceous dogwood. 

In the second belt the evergreen tree disap- 
pears along with the foreign plants, leaving the 
other hardwooded plants and arctic perennials. 
In the third belt the birches have vanished, and 
the only hard-wooded plants remaining to brave 
the rigors of the north polar climate are the 
willows and huckleberries and rhododendrons. 
That the birch should desert the others at Mel- 
ville Bay seems inexplicable, since the experi- 
ence of arctic navigators seems to tend to the 
belief that from that point northward the climate 
becomes no colder. Indeed, it has been claimed 
by some that the further north they found them- 
selves the milder the temperature grew. Wheth- 
er or not this is true, it is certain that Lieutenant 
Peary found that vegetation at the north ex- 
tremity of Greenland, except for the birches, 
was as luxuriant and abundant as at McCor- 
mick Bay and its immediate surroundings. 

Plentiful as are the plants in Greenland, it 
is a curious fact that the colors of flowers are 
mainly confined to yellow and white. Of the 
more than one hundred species come upon by 
the writer during his expedition there in the 
summer of 1892, he found not more than a 
dozen species of other hues. Of this dozen the 
greater number were of varying shades of red, 
one or two were blue or purple, and one purple 
and white. Quoting the words of a lady ac- 
quaintance, in a letter to the writer on this sub- 
































ice-cap. It grows as abundantly at In 
dence Bay as at Cape Farewell, and is, in 
one of the most pleasing features of the aretie 
landscape. Next to the ubiquitous poppy is g 
pale golden little flower about the size of a ten. 
cent piece, and which is such an utter stran 
to civilized man that it has never been burdened 
with other than its botanical name 

petala. Once a seeker after wild flowers came 
upon a few specimens in the White Mountain 
These were at once gathered in, and it has never 
since been seen in that portion of the United 
States. But in Greenland it pushes the yellow 
poppy hard for supremacy, and is found in the 
same situations, though in not quite the same 
abundance. The whitlow grass, a large number 
of saxifrages, buttercups and dandelions are als 
among the plentiful flowers of the arcties, and 
now and then patches of epilobiums and an oo 
casional campanula are come upon. 

At home flowers appeal strongly to the heart 
of nearly everybody ; but in that far-off land, 
where the ice and snow gleam on every side 
the whole year round, a deeper love is engen- 
dered. Even the dandelion and the buttercup, 
apt to be passed by at home for rarer flowers, 
become imbued with a rare beauty that en 
thrones them thereafter among the favored bloe 
soms. 





Minute of Advice of Canada Yearly Meeting, 


To all our Members in Ontario and other parts 
of Canada.—It is very important for the welfare 
of the Society and for that of the individuals 
composing it, that we be preserved in love one 
towards another. In spiritual things whatever 
does not originate from God is of the Evil One. 
If we have not the Spirit of Christ we are none 
of his. If we have his Spirit dwelling in us we 
shall obey his command, “ Love one another;” 
in so doing, even our enemies will be at peace 
with us. We would walk circumspectly, re 
deeming the time, because the days are evil; 
our words would be few and guarded; our 
prayer would be as David’s formerly, “ Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer.” We would be 
careful to avoid wounding the feelings of s 
brother, for when the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts the spirit that leads to talebeari 
or detraction cannot there exist. We wou 
love our brothers as ourselves, and be willing 
to bear one another’s burdens, so fulfilling the 
law of Christ. 

We cannot fulfil the duties devolving upon 
us as parents in training up our children in the 
way they should go, except we know of living 
in Christ and He in us. This is a solemn truth. 
If our children are brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, they would be 
come as our forefathers were in their day,® 
light to the world, even as a city set on a bill 
that cannot be hid, and their influence in the 
coming generation would be for good. 

Parents should not be discouraged if thet 
labors with their children do not produce Mm 
mediate fruit—it may be as bread cast up0® 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
The Lord is my Shepherd ; oh the bliss of resting 
Within the care of one who loves so well; 
Who knows each pathway, understands each danger, 
Whose tenderness no tongue can ever tell. 


the waters which will be found after many 

























8. 
a would affectionately advise our young 

ple, who may be in situations where there 
are no meetings of our Society, to withdraw on 
the First-day of the week to a private place 
with the Holy Scriptures—the reading of which 
and waiting upon the Lord to be instructed of 
Him, will, we are satisfied, conduce more to the 
building them up in the most holy faith than 
the attendance at the assemblies of other de- 
pominations. 

“Satan hath desired to have you that he may 
sift you as wheat.” It behooves us, therefore, 
individually to be continually watchful unto 

yer, lest he take advantage of our weakness, 

f our trust is in the Lord, He will enabie us 
to resist every temptation. “ Render unto God 
the things that are God’s,” for “ what will it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
gain in exchange for his soul?” The honors 
and pleasures of the world cannot compare with 
the happiness to be found in the service of 
Christ. 


[We agree with our correspondent in the be- 
lief that the “ Pastoral System ” is inconsistent 
with our principles and profession as “ Friends,” 
and that its continued existence and spread 
would be destructive to our existence as a dis- 
tinct branch of Christ’s church; but as to the 
question, whether it is a fatal blow to our in- 
tegrity as a religious body, to admit that such 
usages are practised in meetings of the Society 
of Friends, its solution depends on the limita- 
tions, which we each attach to the meaning 
of the word “Friends.” In ordinary usage, 
a “Friend” is one who has a legal right of 
membership in our organized body. As so de- 
fined, we apprehend our friend William C. 
Allen was justified in makiog the remark criti- 
cized by our correspondent.—Eb.] 


We have received a letter from a thoughtful 
Friend, who thus comments on a recent article 
in our paper. 

“The article in THe Frrenp upon ‘the 
danger of a supported Pastoral system’ is clear 
and forcible. It points out what may be noticed 
in early Church history, that it was only when 
the members so lapsed from spirituality, as to 
fail in direct communion with God that in their 
assemblage, they desired to be fed by words 
from intermediate agency. 

This explains the existence of Sacerdotalism 
in every age of the Christian Church ; and to- 
day it accounts for the difference between com- 
panies of worshippers alive in the Truth, and 
those who to make their gatherings attractive 
have a prescribed routine of music and vocal 
utterance. 

But to acknowledge that meetings may prac- 
tice these usages and still be Friends is I think 
4 fatal blow to our integrity as a religious body. 

If other sects maintain the pastoral system, 
a the best that is practicable in the present 
state of mankind, we need not oppose them. 

_ But to admit that ‘it has fastened its teeth 
into our body and can not be well removed,’ 
8 to admit that the days of our high standard 
— communion and of ministry are num- 


I shall not want, for He I know will give me 
From day to day the very help I need ; 

The strength fur working in life’s busy places, 
Or grace for resting on its daisied mead. 


He maketh me lie down when I am weary, 

For well He knoweth when the way is rough ; 
And so He says to me with loving firmness, 

“ Be still, my child, for thou hast toiled enough.” 


And then He comes Himself and watches o’er me, 
To aid my weakness by his perfect strength, 
Until I almost love the forced seclusion ; 
And learn to thank Him for his rest at length. 


His loving kindness far surpasseth language; 
For when I rise again to journey on, 

He leadeth me in scenes of richest beauty, 
And never lets me walk one step alone. 


Restored, He leadeth up some glorious mountain, 
And if I ever wander from his side, 

He findeth me ; and I just learn that safety 
Belongs to those who in his care abide. 





And so we journey on, the paths He chooses 
Are often not what I should think the best ; 
But then He knows the way, and loves me dearly, 
So in that knowledge I have perfect rest. 


Yes, even when I pass right through the valley 
All dark, with death’s grim shadows crowding near, 
His rod and staff give then the needed comforts, 
Whilst He is with me to support and cheer. 


And when fierce foes arise to stay my progress 
He nerves my arm and cheers me for the fight, 

What can I therefore do, but conquer grandly, 
And thank Him for the way He kept me right. 


My cup of mercy then is running ever 
And I am rich, possessing such a Friend, 
Whose arm doth never fail, who changeth never, 
Who loving once, will love until the end.” 





THERE ARE MOMENTS. 


I, MENCH CHAMBERS, 





There are moments in to-day, 
God knows where, 

When they who have a blessing, 
And can spare, 

May confer as angels do, 

Help to bring another through 
A troubled day. 


There are moments in to-day, 
Seek to find ; 

For they hold an open way 
To be kind, 

Unto such as seldom hear 

Mercy’s footsteps drawing near 
Unto their door. 


There are moments in to-day, 
Find them all ; 

For our Father up in Heaven 
Lets them fall, 

And He wills that they shall be 

Messengers with good from thee 
To such as heed. 





[The following sketch of the means of con- 
veyance of freight in the days prior to the use 
of railroads in our country, revives in the mind 
of the Editor some of his youthful experiences. 
His home at that time was in Philadelphia, but 
he frequently spent the summer with relatives 
who lived thirty or forty miles west of the city, 
and who kept a Conestoga wagon and a team 
of horses, and often hauled groceries and other 
store goods for the neighboring country stores. 
Thence he naturally became familiar with the 
ideas of the teamsters. One of their remarks 
has often been remembered—“ If you want to 


Tue Sunday School Chronicle, of London, 
condemns as a “ deadly enemy of spiritual life” 
the habit of uttering in public, petitions to God 
Which are not the spontaneous desires of a long- 
ing soul. 






































make money teaming, you must have a broad- 


wheeled wagon and go to Pitts.” (Pittsburg.) 

He can testify from personal experience to 
the accuracy of the description given—for he 
has shared with a relative who drove the team, 
the mattress spread at night on the floor of the 
nunatak 

“In our boyhood there were three ‘ turnpike’ 
roads of which we knew, and over which we 
were wont at times to travel. They ran east 
and west, and over them passed a large part of 
the internal commerce which crossed the Alle- 
ghenies. On these roads the well-known Con- 
estoga wagon was in use. It was as distinct a 
type of the large conveyance of that day, as 
the freight train is of the present time. The 
teams were made up of four or six horses and 
a driver, who sometimes owned his team and 
horses, and was respected accordingly on the 
road. Some of them were :esthetical in their 
way, and had their steeds well caparisoned. We 
well remember the stir in the old school house 
by the way, when it was noised around that a 
‘bell team’ was coming up the road. It was 
not a usual thing, and the team so announced 
was generally counted among the dandies of 
the road. Six great horses, each with a row of 
bells over his collar, and stepping out with a 
freedom which showed not only their strength, 
but also how well the contents of the wagon 
were adjusted to the drawing power of the 
team, made an attractive sight. Thus they 
journeyed on, day after day, reaching well- 
known points each evening, and starting fresh 
in the early morning. 

The long reaches of the ‘pike’ were dotted 
on both sides with taverns, which were an es- 
sential feature of this system of forwarding. 
They were large buildings, surrounded by ex- 
tensive grounds, into which as the night ap- 
approached wagon after wagon was driven, the 
horse trough which hung at their rear dislodged, 
the team fed, while the group of wagoners 
gathered on the porch or in a great room inside. 
When bed time came, each driver brought in 
his mattress, unrolled it and lay down on the 
floor to rest. Sometimes, when there chanced 
to be a crowd, the congregation of sleepers ran 
out into the adjacent halls and other rooms. In 
the morning before the break of day, all in the 
house were astir. Breakfast was eaten ; bills, 
which were usually small, were collected, and 
at early dawn, the wagon yard was emptied for 
another day’s haul westward. This was the 
system of internal communication known to 
our fathers. We would call it slow, and slow 
it was, but sufficient for the time and the de- 
mands. The relics thereof may be seen in the 
fine and spacious old houses known still along 
these highways as the ‘ Buck,’ the ‘ Boot,’ the 
‘Steamboat,’ the ‘ Ship,’ and the ‘Green Tree.’ 
where the wagoners of a past generation had 
their haunts and held their evening chats. 

We hardly knew when this system of for- 
warding disappeared. But one morning it was 
announced that the Philadelphia and Columbia 
railroad had been completed, and was open for 
freight and travel. We did not comprehend 
the meaning of the announcement when it was 
first made. But we began to understand its 
meaning when we saw its effect, and when the 
‘bell team,’ with its six well kept grays, or its 
shining black steeds came up the hill no more. 
A revolution had come, and we had not noted 
its coming until its work was accomplished. 
The day of the wagon and turnpike had passed 
—the day of the car and locomotive had come 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 


In an obituary in THe FRienp of a dear 
one that had lived to a great age, mention was 
made that in clearing up their farm in early 
life, oxen were the only team kept for several 
years, in consequence of which she used to 
walk several miles to meeting. This reminded 
the writer very forcibly that many years since 
that, in making a farm in the prairies and 
west of the Mississippi River, oxen were for sev- 
eral years the only team of the family and that 
we used then to go several miles to meeting 
hitched to the farm wagon: and as lumber was 
so difficult to get, that rough boards to lay 
across the top of the box for to sit on, would 
have been deemed a luxury, in the absence of 
which the box of the wagon was well bedded 
with hay or grass, as best suited our taste, in 
the center of which the mother’s nursing chair 
had a place, and she with her infant in her 
arms very naturally formed the center of at- 
traction, as the older children rolled and 
tumbled about, ever and anon shouting for 
Duke and Dime to go on, then begging of their 
papa to smack them with the thong. Once in 
early spring, the frost was so out it was doubt- 
ful whether one pair of oxen could get through 
the great slough and reach our Monthly Meet- 
ing in due time, so the lead oxen were hitched 
on, the trip was made in due time. Meeting 
over, we met with an agreeable looking female 
Friend that appeared to be an entire stranger, 
we invited her to go home with us. She took 
a seat in our wagon and informed us that she 
and her husband had just come from York 
State and were about making a settlement on 
the prairie a few miles west of us. Our ac- 
quaintance was, I believe, mutually agreeable, 
and I trust and hope it may continue through 
the remainder of our pilgrimage here. Though 
no more to be called prairie land, for it is now 
studded with productive farms, each farm 
having a grove. 

Not many years since wife and I were out 
from home and met at our boarding house this 
female Friend in company with several others 
among whom was a man and his wife from 
Eastern Pennsylvania. He in particular liked 
to hear stories of early times, which induced 
the writer to relate the circumstance of our first 
acquaintance, alluding to our Friend, and in- 
vited some one else to entertain our stranger 
by relating some things that had happened ; 
observing that we were all of the class of early 
settlers. My female Friend took up the subject 
and related that her first acquaintance at my 
house was prolonged quite beyond her intention 
for it was arranged that parties were to call for 
her the next morning ; but there came on such 
a storm of wind and snow no one could travel 
for the next two days, so that she was obliged 
to be with us three nights and two days and 
then it was with great difficulty that they could 
travel, so deep was the mud and snow. But she 
had seen similar storms in York State. She 
told us too that her ride with wife and me was 
not her first experience with riding with oxen, 
fur when her husband came into the State 
shortly before, they shipped to the then western 
extremity of railroad conveyance, a village 
called West Liberty, about 25 miles west of the 
Mississippi River. I think she stated that having 
no knowledge of any one, or of the country, 
her husband canvassed around to find a con- 
veyance of some kind to take them somewhere, 
but concluded that the best thing was to buy a 
yoke of oxen and wagon and a few bushels of 





ears of corn and strike out, having a mind to 
go tothe North. Their trappings were placed 
in the wagon, a portion of which served for 
forms to siton. He had provided some sort of 
a staff for a goad, but never having been used 
to such business, found himself quite at a loss 
to make the necessary manipulations. She as- 
sisted as well as she could, via: some appropri- 
ate gesticulations accompanied with “Gu on, 
Buck, go on, Berry,” but with it all, ere they 
had gone far in crossing one of the great sloughs 
with which the country then abounded, the 
weary brutes refused to move. With all the 
efforts to urge them on there they’d stand. The 
driver happened to think of the ears of corn. 
He got some and on going in front of his team 
with it in hand, they manifested an eagerness 
for it. Letting them have a taste increased 
their greed and by walking ahead they pulled 
through to solid ground where all could ride ; 
but at each place of the kind the same treat- 
ment had to be resorted to. Thus they wended 
their way for forty miles or more, where they 
chose a spot and built a small house and planted 
a grove. The Bible history tells of such mi- 
grators, very generally as erecting a tent and 
digging a well, so we will presume that this 
Joab and Mary also digged a well. 

The tiny seeds that were planted grew and 
became great trees, and it may be well said 
the fowls of the air came and lodged in their 
branches, for the writer remembers well when 
no birds were to be seen on those vast plains 
except some water-snipes. But now there are 
many different kinds, greatly to the annoyance 
of the small fruit grower. When this grove 
was planted it was expected that if it succeeded 
it might become a source of wealth to the 
owner to distribute among those that might be 
induced to settle near enough to receive fuel 
from its branches. But quite a contrary result 
has taken place. By the influence of railroad 
transportation more substantial fuel is available. 
The grove that was once the proprietor’s great 
delight has several years since been considered 
a nuisance and the present owner of the premi- 
ses, a son of the worthy pair that started the 
improvement, has it all cut off, and to en- 
deavor to make the best of it told the writer 
that it furnished him several hundred feet of 
sawed lumber and many fine sticks of hewn 
timber. 

When the meeting was held in the dwelling 
of the writer it was usual for several pair of 
oxen to be in the yard, and at the neighboring 
meeting, held in a private house some six miles 
distant, it being more numerously attended the 
number of ox teams was double or triple. Those 
meetings now compose a large Monthly Meet- 
ing, and it is the privilege of nearly all the 
members to attend riding in comfortable rigs. 


Concerning the Death of Isaac Larrance. 

{The daughter of the late Isaac Larrance, 
of Ohio, sends us the following biographical 
sketch of her father.—Eb.] 

Last Eighth Month he requested me to 
write to the Editor of Tur FRIEND, to dis- 
continue that paper, since his eyesight had be- 
come so poor he could not read it, and being 
deaf could not hear anyone read to him. Said 
he “I would not give it up if I could see! I feel 
very grateful to them for sending it to me so 
long without recompense. 

He was very feeble during Autumn, although 
he continued to go down stairs to his meals un- 
til after New Years, when he had a stroke of 
paralysis, which more enfeebled him, and for a 


time left him speechless. He seemed to recover 
somewhat from this shock but took little notigg 
of his surroundings. Through all his sufferings 
and infirmities he gave evidence of the 
character that had ruled his life, remaining to 
the last scrupulously clean as to his persona} 
habits, which, considering his great age, wag 
remarkable. 

He was born the fourteenth of Sixth Month, 
1804. After much trouble in spirit to know 
what was right for him, he became convinced 
at the early age of fourteen years that it was 
right for him to become a member of the Societ 
of Friends, to the principles of which he re 
mained faithful throughout his long life, doi 
conscientiously whatever his hands found to do 
to a the cause of Christ. 

iven the last year or two of his life, when 
infirmities kept him in the house, he would 
have a few words of comfort for the domestics 
of the household, one in particular who had 
been serving in the family for twelve years 
frequently remarks to me with tears in her 
eyes, “I miss the few comforting words your 
father often spoke to me, they always did me 
so much good.” 

After reaching his majority he went to a 
school of higher learning where he studied 
Latin, Geometry, Surveying, etc. He became 
very proficient in Grammar and Mathematics, 
these branches of study were a delight to him, 

He entered the profession of school teaching, 
doing little else for ten years. Many of his 
pupils becoming prominent in society and the 
affairs of the world, always turned to him with 
a degree of reverence as having been one of 
the instruments in starting them on the way to 
success. 

He was for long years an active member in 
the church, both with money and influence. 
Serving in many useful ways to promote the 
spread of Christ’s teachings; everything else 
was subservient to the Church and its works, 

In 1833 he was married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Ellis. 

On the eighteenth of Third Month, 1896, 
while sitting in his easy chair beside his faith- 
ful companion with whom he had lived nearly 
sixty-three years—he quietly passed away. As 
a tired infant falls asleep in the arms of its 
mother, so he fell asleep in the arms of his 
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In looking over some of the early records of 
our Society in Pennsylvania, and the corres 
pondence which was maintained with Friends 
in London, it is interesting and instructive to 
notice how closely Friends on opposite sides 
the ocean were banded together by the spirit of 
love and mutual sympathy. 

The defeat of General Braddock at Fort Du 
quesne in 1755 and the fear of attacks on the 
isolated settlers by the French and Indians 
caused much excitement in Pennsylvania, 
loud cries from those who did not believe that 
war was unchristian for the organization 
maintenance of an armed force to protect the 
people. Although multitudes of other people had 
settled within its limits, yet up to this time the 
controlling power in the civil government 
been in the hands of Friends. In 1756 Friends 
in England were appealed to to exercise 
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influence with the Proprietaries, and if neces- 
sry, With the general government. An epistle 
fom the London Meeting for Sufferings to 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting contains these 
loving expressions: “ Ye are our brethren, bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, whose 
gelfare is as dear to us as our own, and to 
whom we are united in the bonds of Gospel 
fellowship. Whatever such a union requires, 
that we hope to fulfil; and as we have been on 
some former occasions, so we still continue dis- 

with willing minds, to the best of our 
capacity to assist you in anything we may, and 
jn the same manner we should expect from you 
were our situations exchanged.” 

The difficulties connected with the war with 
France were not of long duration, but the un- 
settlement in this country which Jed to the war 
of the revolution, soon succeeded, and gave 
fresh occasion for the exercise of loving care on 
the part of Friends in Great Britain. In 1771 
an epistle was received from London Meeting 
for Sufferings which says: “ When we take a 
view of our brethren in your and some other 
rovinces in America, the increase of members 
by birth, new families, new settlements arising, 
we cannot but fervently wish that all suitable 
care may be taken to supply the rising youth 
with the means of useful information ; and that 
such Friends’ books may be diligently spread 
amongst the distant settlements and families, as 
may tend to season their minds with a sense of 
trath, and draw them by the examples pro- 
posed to them, to a love of it and its testimony.” 

In the First Month of 1775, after expressing 
their sympathy, London Friends add : “ There 
is under all the trials and vicissitudes to which 
in this life we are exposed, one great source of 
stability and comfort, one everlasting and Al- 
mighty Helper to all who trust in Him. To 
this we must mutually exhort and encourage 
one another to look, and patiently to wait for 
the manifestations of his holy power.” 

In the Eighth Month of the same year a very 
affectionate epistle from London Yearly Meet- 
ing to Friends in America was received, sym- 
pathizing with them in their trials in the pres- 
entcommotion. It contains the following ad- 
vice: “Dwell under a sense of the power and 
presence of God, all sufficient and merciful; so 
will ye be preserved in peace and innocency, 
amidst all the various exercises ye may meet 
with; and if afflictions such as neither we nor 
our fathers have felt, are permitted to come 
upon you, you will be enabled to bear a part 
in the general calamity, with a patience and 
resignation that a sense of the Lord's presence 
only can inspire.” 

An epistle from Philadelphia Meeting for 

Sufferings to that of London, after relating some 
particulars respecting their situation, and the 
defection of some, adds that there remain a con- 
siderable number who are preserved out of the 
tumult and noises which abound ; who are com- 
forted in the participation of your wholesome 
counsel and sympathy, knowing that the Spirit 
of Truth will speak the same language through 
all who faithfully attend to its unerring dictates ; 
these being united in the bond of Christian fel- 
lowship mutually partake in suffering, and are 
tach other's joy in the Lord.” 
_ An epistle from London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in Seventh Month of 1776 thus concludes: 
“Finally, brethren, live in love and in holy 
fear, laboring above all things to keep a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man; 
and 80 may we be preserved one in faith and 
practice throughout our generations.” 


Friends in England not only sent messages 
of sympathy and encouragement to their breth- 
ren in America, but as these were exposed to 
great pecuniary losses, sent a large sum of 
money to relieve those most in need. 

American Friends had by this time about 
freed themselves from any complicity with slave- 
holding, and they called the attention of their 
English brethren to the propriety of endeavor- 
ing to put a stop to the slave-trade, in which 
many English merchants were engaged. 

There being much distress in England on 
account of the scarcity of provisions, in 1801 a 
subscription was raised for the relief of Friends 
and jer aes there, and the treasurer of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting remitted four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds sterling to 
relieve this distress. Subsequently about one 
thousand six hundred pounds additional was 
remitted. In 1802 London Friends reported 
that relief had been extended to eight hundred 
and ten Friends and four hundred and twenty 
not in membership. 

An epistle from London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in 1803 contains the following salutary 
hint: “The concerns which engage both your 
meeting and ours, have often much of an out- 
ward nature in them, there seems therefore the 
greater occasion of watchfulness, that we be 
not induced to suppose, that of ourselves we may 
act in them to advantage; and it is good ever 
to have in remembrance, that the ultimate pur- 
pose of all our meetings is to serve the cause of 
Truth, and that unless the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

Another epistle from the same body in 1812 
gives interesting evidence of the existence of a 
“measure of Gospel love uniting us to our dis- 
tant brethren, and giving us to see in renewed 
freshness, that however varied our circumstances 
and the trials consequent thereon, yet as we 
are careful to move under the direction of the 
Divine Head, we shall as a hody compacted 
with joints and bands, continue to witness a 
holy harmony, drinking into one spirit, and 
becoming increasingly one another’s joy in the 
Lord.” 

It is a pleasing occupation to trace the evi- 
dences of unbroken unity and sympathy be- 
tween the Society in England and in America, 
and which continued through the controversies 
that culminated in the separation of 1827. The 
first intimation of uneasiness that we have met 
with is in an epistle to London Meeting for 
Sufferings in 1835, which contains the following 
paragraph: “ We would tenderly remark that 
a number of treatises of a religious character, 
written by some members in England, having 
for some time past been introduced and spread 
in this country, it has given cause to much con- 
cern and exercise to Friends in many parts, 
who are desirous to keep steadfast in the prin- 
ciples and doctrines most surely believed and 
established amongst us.” 

The reply to this epistle cordially responds 
to the exercise expressed in it, and deplores 
“ the mischievous effects of publications tending 
to depreciate the writings of our early Friends, 
and to shake the faith of the inexperienced in 
the teachings and guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 

An epistle to the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London indicates that the introduction into this 
country of treatises published in England con- 
taining sentiments not in accordance with those 
held by the Society of Friends from the begin- 
ning,” has caused much exercise to many breth- 
ren,” and suggests the revision of works on our 


principles before they are issued from the press. | by the Treasury Department on the 15th instant. 


An epistle to London Meeting for Sufferings 
in 1846 enters still more fully into the subject 
of unsound books issued in England, and cir- 
culated in this country. 

As London Yearly Meeting took no effective 
step to check the issuing of such books, Phila- 
delphia Friends in 1847 prepared an “ Appeal 
for the Ancient Doctrines,” in which numerous 
passages from the books alluded to were con- 
trasted with others taken from the writings of 
early members of our Society, and their disa- 
greement — out. This effort to prevent 
the spread of unsound views among our own 
members had the secondary effect of emphasiz- 
ing the difference in the official positions of the 
two Yearly Meetings—a difference which has 
been continued and increased by their respec- 
tive subsequent courses of action. 

The Psalmist says, “How good and how 
pleasant it is for brothers to dwell together in 
unity!” Who is there that would not rejoice to 
see a restoration of the harmony and love that 
once bound London and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings together? But before that blessed 
day can fully dawn, we believe there must be a 
substantial unity in doctrine and practice — 
agreeably to the query of the pro het Amos, 
“Can two walk together except they be agreed ?” 





In Tue Frrenp of Second Month 22nd an 
article was printed, taken from a Seattle paper 
on the paradoxes of Australia. A letter from 
a Friend in Australia says it isincorrect. “Aus- 
tralia is not quite such a land of paradoxes as 
it says itis. The only correct facts are that we 
have black swans, the leaves of the gum trees 
stand edge-wise and cast very little shadow, and 
the stone of the native cherry grows on the 
outside (but not all over the fruit). We have 
some splendid English oaks in the streets, also 
poplars, growing to a very good height and 
size.” 

We are indebted to a Friend living near 
Philadelphia for a copy of the letter containing 
these corrections. 


-eaeaoooo OO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A storm which visited Michigan 
on the 11th instant, did considerable damage to prop- 
erty and caused the loss of at Jeast twenty lives. 

The Murray Hill Bank, in New York, one of the 
oldest State banks in the city, closed its doors on the 
11th instant. 

The Security Bank of Duluth, Minn., one of the 
largest State banks in the State, closed its doors on 
the same day. 

The strike or lock-out at the Brown Hoisting 
Works, in Cleveland, Ohio, is practically at an end. 
Of the 800 men who went out on strike 500 are now 
engaged in other employment. The Brown Company 
has 335 men at work, and has refused twenty-five ap- 
plications for employment. 

Seventeen deaths and more than 100 cases of pros- 
tration were reported in Philadelphia as resulting 
from the heat on Third-day, the llth instant, The 
maximum temperature on the roof of the Post-office 
building was 97.1 and on the street 99 degrees, the 
highest of the present hot spell, 

The League of American Wheelmen was organized 
in 1880, and a year later, at the time of its first an- 
nual meet, it had a membership of 1,654. Its mem- 
bership is now more than 65,000, and is said to be in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

A cloud-burst occurred at Dehaven, near Pittsburg, 
Fifth-day morning. Five persons were drowned. 

The American Line steamer St. Paul has broken 
the westward record from Southampton. Her time 
was six days and thirty-one minutes. Her average 
speed was 21,08 knots per hour. 

In dismissing two cadets from the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, President Cleveland expressed his con- 
tempt of the “mean and cowardly” practice of haz- 
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The new five-dollar silver certificates were issued 
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During the week ending last Seventh-day 173 per- 
sons died from the effects of the heat in Philadelphia. 

The prolonged hot wave that has just ended is quite 
without parallel in any Eighth Month as far back as 
the records extend, and it has seldom been exceeded 
even in the Seventh Month. The temperature rose 
above the normal on Eighth Month 2nd, but the ex- 
cessive heat (the daily maximum being over 90 de- 
grees) did not begin until two days later. Beginning 
with that date the maxima have been : Eighth Month, 
4th, 90; 5th, 94; 6th, 96; 7th, 95; 8th, 96; 9th, 96; 
10th, 93; llth, 97; 12th, 99; 13th, 94. The mean 
temperature for these ten days was 84.7, or about 9} 
degrees above the normal. 

There appeared last week in the obituary columns 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger notices of the deaths 
of twenty-five persons, seven men and eighteen women, 
who had lived to or beyond the advanced age of eighty 
years. 

The steamer Oceanica, of the Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Company, and the propeller Chisholm were 
sunk in a collision in Lake St. Clair on Sixth-day, the 
14th instant. 

The steamer Three Friends, which left Jacksonville, 
Florida, on the night of Sixth-day, 14th instant, pre- 
sumably on a filibustering expedition to Cuba, was 
overhauled on the following morning at the mouth of 
the St. John’s River, by the revenue cutter Boutwell, 
and detained. 

A severe storm swept over Central Iowa last Sev- 
enth-day evening and great damage was done. In Des 
Moines one and a half inches of rain fell in ten min- 
utes. Rivers overflowed their banks, bridges were 
carried away and railroads were blocked by washouts. 

Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) died on the 
evening of the 17th at Wenham, Massachusetts. 

The decision of Judge Wales, of the United States 
Court, at Wilmington, Del., in the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings brought to secure the release of the Delaware 
Single Tax speakers, was rendered on the 17th inst., 
and it was sivas to the prisoners. 

Comptroller Fitch, on Second-day opened bids for 
, $3,637,756 of 3} per cent. gold bonds. The bids ag- 
gregate $4,499,842, but most of them were for the 
non-taxable bonds. The prices offered ranged from 
98} to 101.25. The bids were a disappointment, al- 
though they were better than at the former offering 
a short time ago, when the bonds went begging. 

George O’ Berne & Co., leather dealers; Henry M. 
Hosick, wool dealer, and the Chicago and Western 
Soap Works, three Chicago concerns whose financial 
relations were close, assigned last Seventh-day. The 





Beer Catrie.— Extra, 44 a 48; good, 4} a 4ic.; 
medium, 4 a 44c.; common, 3} a 3{c.; far Western, 
33 a 4c.; tepans, 3} a 34c.; fat cows, 2} a 3}c.; thin cows, 
$8 a $18 ; veal calves, 3 a 53c.; milch cows, $20 a $40; 
dressed beeves, 5 a 7}c. 

SHEEP AND LamsBs.— Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3§ a 38c.; 
medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2} a 23c.; culls, 1 a 2c.; 
lambs, 3 a 6c. 

Hogs.—5} a 53c. for Western. 

ForrEIGn.—By the overflowing of the river Kistna, 
in India, on the 14th inst., 200 persons were drowned 
and thousands rendered homeless. The damage to 
property is immense. 

In regard to the Venezuelan situation, Mr. Balfour 
stated in the House of Commons, on the 15th instant, 
that the Government had every expectation that the 
ae negotiations with the United States would 
ead to an early and satisfactory result. 

The House of Lords has accepted the amendments 
to the Irish Land bill, and that measure will now be- 
come law. 

The British Labor Gazette for Seventh Month states 
that there were 95 strikes and lockouts in Great Brit- 
ain during Sixth Month. Of the 82 old and new dis- 
putes settled during the month, 45 were won by the 
workers, 14 compromised and 23 were lost. 

The Sultan has refused the demands of the Cretans. 
He will make no more concessions beyond those men- 
tioned in the Halipa Convention. A state of anarchy 
prevails throughout the island. 

A dispatch dated London, Eighth Month 10th, says, 
“The Times will to-morrow publish a dispatch from 
Canea, Crete, saying that the French consul and a 
Russian naval commander at that place have received 
identical instructions to assume the protection of all 
Cretan Christians.” 

Since 1851 it is estimated, 48,211 men have been 
killed in mining accidents in Great Britain. 

Li Hung Chang tells a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land that his concern, as a private corporation, could 
easily bring about international bimetallism, and that 
it is only England's selfishness and desire for her own 
personal gain, at the expense of the welfare of the rest 
of the civilized world, that prevents the bank from 
doing it. A plain, blunt statement this that no one 
can deny. Money, as an issue, is so rapidly becomin 
of greater importance the world over than the tariff, 
that it would be interesting to know how the former 
British arguments against protection, the gist of which 
is that it is a selfish policy of taking care of one’s self 
without regard to the good of others, can be reconciled 
with her own stand in blocking universal bimetallism 


N. J.; Wilson Hutchens, Mo.; Caleb Hoopes, and for 
Benj. P. Hoopes, Pa.; Parker Hall, Agent, 0; $35 
for himself, Joseph P. Binns, J. Hervey Binns, Jong. 
than Binns, Walter Edgerton, Nathan L. Hall, Mary 
T. Hall, Lewis Hall, Joseph Hall, Gilbert McGrey 
Hannah M. Matson, John W. Smith, Robert Smith’ 
Nathan R. Smith, Edmund S. Smith, Louis Taber 
Russel Z. Taber, la. and Mary Lupton, O., $1 to No. 
27, vol. 70; Wm. R. Bullock, M. D., Del.; AnnieJ 
Jones, Del.; Emilie F. Metzler, Phila.; Laura A, Og. 
born, Conn.; E. B. Padd :ck, Mass.; Isaac L..- 
N. J.; Ann Gibbons, Ia.; George Sharpless, Agent, 
$14 for himself, Joshua Sharpless, John P. Sha 
Margaret Maule, Emily Pusey, Margaretta J. 
and Hannah N. Harry; George J. Foster, Ill. 
Waring, N. J.; Joshua Brantingham, Agent, U., $3 

for James E. Bailey, Alfred Brantingham, Cyrus 
Brantingham, Wm. Brantingham, Edward Y. o 
Lousina Harris, John Hoyle, Joséph Masters, 

G. Megrail, Rebecca Price, Dillwyn Stratton, Rachel 
Stratton, Joseph C. Stratton, Charles W. Satterthwait 

and Isaac H. Satterthwait; George W. Mott, Agent, 

Ta., $20 for L. W. Bye, Peter N. Dyher, M. A. Fritch- 

man, Wilson C. Hirst, A. L. McGrew, John E. Mich- 

ener, Elwood Spencer, Wilson T. Sidwell, Nathan 
Satterthwait and John Thomas ; Thomas A. Crawfi 

Agent, O., $18.50 for Hannah Brantingham, Davi 

Ellyson, Robert Ellyson, Eliza Ann Fogg, Edwin Hol- 

loway, Abner Woolman, Lydia Warrington, Edgar 
Warrington and John Crawford, $2.50, Ireland; Asa E 
Ellis, Agent, Ind., $6 for Ezra Barker, Abel H. Black. a 
burn and David Stalker; Elisha Roberts, N.J., $8 for Dia 
himself, David Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts and Wil- 

liam H. Roberts; R. P. Gibbons, Del.; Charles Grim- 

shaw, Pa.; Isaac Roberts, Pa.; Samuel L. Smedley, Jr, 1 
Pa.; David E. Cooper and William B. Cooper, N J whe 
Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa.; Charles G. Ogden, Pa.; Rath 
Anna Harned, N. J.; George Standing, Ia.; William 
Smallwood, Pa.; George S. Hutton, Phila., $6 for him- tho 
self, Phebe Hutton and George Pandrich, Pa.; Seth —4 
Shaw, Agent, O., $18 for himself, Hannah Blackburn, cat 
N. M. Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, Jonathan Black- of | 
burn, Phebe Ellyson, J. Howard Edgerton, Job Hues of j 
tis and Theophilus Morlan; Aaron Mekeel, seat 

N. Y.,$12 for Jesse Mekeel, Charles B. Owen, Edw 
Pyle, Sarah E. Haight, Charles Wood and Martha€, § ©) 
Wood; Solomon E. Barker, Del., and for Anderson the 
M. Barker, N. C.; Sarah T. House and for Lena H. for 
Sharpless, Pa.; Mary Ann Sharpless and for Lewis P. tha 
Sharpless, Pa.; Ruth K. Smedley, Fkf’d; Anna H, 

a al Gin.,; Gulielma Neill, O.; Benj. C. Reeve, i 
N. . Wi 
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Chicago Consolidated Iron and Stee! Company, whose | When it would probably be more than agreeable to BG” Remittances received after Third-doy evening will La 
plant is at Harvey, Illinois, assigned on the same day. nearly every other nation on the globe. 2 not appear in the Receipts until the following week. int 
The Italian Ambassador at Washington has been It is reported that the Arctic explorer, Nansen has - pra 
directed to forward to his government at once de- arrived at Vardoe on the steamer Windward. NOTICES. dn 
tailed information concerning the lynching of three} | Cairo, Eighth Month 16.—The official cholera sta-| Wyerrownx BoaRDING ScHooL.— The next term ths 
Italians in St. Charles Parish, Louisiana, on First- | tistics show that during the past week there were 1091 | will commence on Third day, Ninth Month Ist. A 
day last. deaths from the disease througout Egypt. The total plications for the admission of pupils should be ab hes 
There are now 60,000 post-offices in the United number of deaths since the outbreak of the scourge is | ;,, WiuiaM F. WickersHam, Principal. abl 
States, and the number is constantly being increased. 14,755, g : ; Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. ny 
Deaths in this city last week numbered 838, which It. is said by philologists that there are thirteen —— me 
is 348 more than the previous week, and 280 more than original European languages, the Greek, Latin, Ger-] | Frrenps’ SeLect Scxoor will re open Ninth Month 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- | Many, Slavonic, Welsh, Biscayan, Irish, Albanian, Tar- | 21st, 1896. Catalogues will be sent, or other informa o 
going, 221 were under one year of age; 429 were | tarian, Illyrian, Jazygian, Chaucin and Finnic. tion will be furnished upon application. Ki 
males and 409 females: 173 died of sunstroke; 106 of a aa ee J. Henry BARTLETT, Sup’t. ful 
cholera infantum; 53 of consumption; 40 of heart dis- RECEIPTS. 140 North Sixteenth Street, — gr 
ease; 34 = marasmus; 31 = inflammation of the Unless otherwise specified, two dollars has been re- Philadelphia. far 
stomach and bowels; 28 of o!d age; 27 of inflamma- ceived from each person, paying for vol. 70. To. a a a ta al 
tion of the brain; 27 of convulsions; 24 of cancer; Edmund S. Fowler, Agent, O., for B. J. Hobson; v ESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING or Farense, —_ po 
oo ; ° : ; peane et be la: ‘ train leaving Broad Street Station Philadelphia, at 
22 of apoplexy ; 19 of inflammation of the lungs; 18 | William Berry, Gtn.; Clarkson M. Gifford, Mass.; M.| - |- ; : W ou 
a ee : ee . 2 a Te 5 7.17 A. M. on the twenty-first inst. will be met at Wet 
of inanition; 15 of dysentery; 15 of paralysis; 15 | Hodgson, Gtn.; Sarah Nicholson, N.J., and for Henry oeut'ts canene. i f charge) those desiring toa on 
from casualties ; 12 were drowned ; 11 of inflammation | Read; Charles P. Hall, Cal.; Caspar W. Thompson, Nae ae (free of charge) those dest be 
cee : ; 7. 3 Mareen aca NY ile agin om tend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends to ; 
of the kidneys; 11 of uremia, and 10 of typhoid fever. | N. J.; William G. England, Nova Scotia; William iobd os Latton @ iy ri 
Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 914 a 93; 4’s, reg., 105 a} Harvey, Agent, Ind., $8 for Ashley Johnson, Mahlon . — "Tru, - CM v 
106; coupon, 106 a 107; new 4’s, reg., 112} a 113}; | Johnson, Nancy T. Hadley and Ruth Ann Stanton; Geo RC + } Commit | 
coupon, 112} a 113}; new 5’s, reg., 109 a 110; coupon, | Benj. V. Stanley, Ia., $29 for himself, Morris Stanley, a Ss \eeneenans th 
109 a 110; currency 6’s, 100 a 105. William G. Hoyle, Jos. L. Hoyle, J. E. Hodgin, vi 
Corron.—Middling uplands, 8,;c. per pound. Pearson Hall, R. W. Hampton, Samuel Bedell, Mica- Drep, on the twentieth of Sixth Month, 1896, st Ca 
FEED. — Spot bran, $9.25 a $10.50 for winter in | jah Emmons, Stephen Jackson, Jos. Patterson, Thos. | her late residence in Chesterfield, Morgan Co. I 
bulk, and $9.00 a $10.00 per ton for spring in sacks. | E. Stanley, T. D. Yocum, George Young and Matilda | ELEzABerH T. RHopEs, wife of Harman Rhodes, 
FLour.—Winter super, $1.90 a $2.15; do., extras, | E. Crew, $1, to No. 27, vol. 70; Abraham Cowgill, | eighty years ; a member of Chesterfield Monthl and a 
$2.15 a $2.30 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $2.75 a $3.00; | Cal., $6 for himself, Caroline Cope and J. William | Particular Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend Wi 
do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western winter, clear, | Patterson ; Josiah W. Leeds, Pa., and for B. Frank | seemed firmly attached to the doctrines and prinei Hi 
$2.75 a $3.00; do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., | Leeds, Cal.; Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa., and for Susanna | as held by our worthy predecessor, G. Fox. As p 
do., patent, $3.35 a $3.55; spring, clear, $2.50 a $2.75; | Brinton; Edward Comfort, Gtn., and for James E. | sickness increased, she felt that her time here 4 it 
do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., patent, $3.30 a $3.55; | Tatnall, Pa.; Howard A. Mickle, N. J.; Phebe A. El- | short, and manifested an earnest desire to be pre b 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.00 | kinton, N. J.; Francis E. Jones, Gtn., for Margaret | for the final change, expressed her regret at not bat- P 
@ $2.25; do., clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.00 | H. Jones; Henry H. Ellyson, Ia.; Ellen B. Kite, Ia.; | ing lived a life more devoted to her Master, but ws 
a $3.25; de., patent, $3.40 a $3.75. Rye FLour.— | Benj. J. Wilkins, N. J.; George Haines, N.J., and for | favored to feel perfect peace, and gave direction at 
$2 40 per barrel for choice Penn’a. S. Howard Haines, M. D, Pa.; Sarah Huestis, Agent, | about her funeral with entire compesure. Her frien l 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 60} a 604c. O., $4 for Belinda H. Schofield and Hannah Ann | have a well grounded hope that through redeeming o 
No. 2 mixed corn, 28 a 28}c. Vanlow ; Abby Middleton, N. J.; Catharine S. Web- | love and mercy she was permitted to enter that City x 
No. 2 white oats, 24 a 25c. ster, Pa.; Walter J. Buzby, and for Mark H. Buzby, | whose walls are salvation and whose gates are 





